8          THE STATE IN RELATION TO LABOUR.       [CHAP.
of making barter contracts with their workmen. But what becomes of that celebrated entity, " the liberty of the subject"?
It may be imagined, again, that a person has an absolute right to his own property. Apart from the difficulty of defining what is his own property, a cursory examination of the statute book would show that this absolute right has been invaded in every conceivable way. Taxation is in complete conflict with the supposed absoluteness of the right. Even property in a man's own labour has never been absolute : sailors were pressed into the navy; military service was in former centuries compulsory, as it now is in most continental countries, and in theory yet is in England; statute labour was required to mend the roads. The compulsory purchase of land for railways, water-works, and other enterprises of public utility, is a further invasion of absolute rights, although accompanied in most cases by abundant, if not superfluous, compensation. The new Irish Land Act is destructive to the absolutist theory, as regards Ireland at least; that Act has been denounced as contrary to all the principles of political economy. But when a country has arrived at a state of social disorganisation, the probabilities of good implied in those principles are met by certainty of evil, and the question simply is by what least sacrifice to approximate to a sounder state of things.
There is, indeed, no subject more generally misconceived than the relation which exists between economics and legislation. It is generally supposed that the economist is a presumptuous theorist, who is continually laying down hard-and-fast rules for the conduct of other people.